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Burrows’ Sports Pic Wins NEA First-Prize Plaque 


An emotion-packed picture of a 
championship girls basketball team 
(see above) took top honors in the 
best news picture division of the Na- 
tional Editorial association’s 1954 bet- 
ter newspaper contests. 

R. O. Burrows, Jr., editor of the 
Benton County Star of Norway, Ia., 
took the photograph. The Star pub- 
lished it last winter at the time of the 
county tournament. 


Announcements of the NEA 


awards came at a June 18 dinner 
which accompanied the annual NEA 
convention in Baltimore, Md. More 
than 1400 entries competed in the 
contests. 

Burrows, incidentally, took some 
razzing from fellow staff members 
and townspeople before receiving the 
plaque. Just at convention time, with- 
out notifying the NEA, he flew to 
Baltimore to accept the award. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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We Represent 


CHANDLER AND PRICE HAMMOND 

ACME MORRISON HAMILTON 

BAUER TYPE CHALLENGE 

MORRISON (C46) ROSSBACK 

ROUSE NYGREN-DAHLY 
NOLAN OMAHA FOLDER 

OHIO KNIFE PIONEER- TOLEDO 
JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
145 South Wasbasha St. Paul, Minnesota 


CApital 2-2541 


We Have Room for 


4 Linotype Trainees 


Do you have a young man or woman in your shop or community 
who is interested in learning to run a Linotype? 


The fall, 1954, class will open on Monday, September 20. Eleven 
persons have already been accepted for this class. This leaves room 
for just four more since enrollment is limited to 15 each semester. 


Contact interested people in your community and have them write 
for details about printer-operator training at the State University of 
Iowa. 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


School of Journalism lowa City, lowa 


Eight lowa Papers 
Gain NEA Awards 
At Baltimore Meet 


(Continued from cover) 

Meanwhile, the NEA had conclud- 
ed that he was not coming and had 
mailed the plaque to Norway. The 
net result: Burrows returned home 
with honors and press releases but no 
plaque. That arrived shortly. 

Other awards in the NEA’s better 
newspaper contests went to the fol- 
lowing Iowa newspapers: 

Community service, third place — 
Iowa Falls Citizen and Hardin County 
Times. 

Service to agriculture, honorable 
mention — Centerville Daily lowegian. 

Best use of photographs, third 
place — Lake Mills Graphic, honor- 
able mention— Montezuma Repub- 
lican. 

Best news picture, honorable men- 
tion — Bloomfield Davis County Re- 
publican. 

Best news story, third place — 
Marengo Pioneer-Republican. 

Best feature story, honorable men- 
tion — Norway Benton County Star. 

The Waukon newspapers won third 
place in a special contest for articles 
concerning the NEA’s winter meeting 
in Chandler, Ariz. Author of the 
prize-winning article was Mrs. Leslie 
K. Hull, wife of the Waukon Repub- 
lican-Standard publisher. 

One of the NEA past presidents to 
offer plaques in the NEA contests 
was Kenneth F. Baldridge of Bloom- 
field. Baldridge served as Iowa Press 
Association president in 1925. 


High School Editor Joins 
Newspapers in Anamosa 


Tommy Powell, 1954 graduate of 
Anamosa high school and former 
editor of his high school paper, the 
Wapsie-Hi-Herald, is working this 
summer in the circulation department 
of the Anamosa newspapers and writ- 
ing the column “Have You Met These 
Jones County Folks?” 


Joe Sklenar Speaker 


Joe Sklenar, managing editor of the 
Audubon newspapers, was speaker at 
the final convocation ceremonies of 
the Audubon high school graduating 
class. 
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Ten Points on American Press 


How Do We Appear 
On a World View? 


By Hew Roberts 
Associate Professor of Education 


State University of Iowa 


was born and raised in Australia, 

a nation with a highly monop- 
olized press, a system which has both 
advantages and disadvantages, the 
chief disadvantage being the tend- 
ency of all newspapers to stress the 
national rather than the local point 
of view. There is far less difference 
between the press of Sydney and the 
press of Perth than there is between 
the press of the comparable cities of 
New York and San Francisco though 
the cultural, political and occupation- 
al differences of the two Australian 
cities are as great as between the two 
American cities. I also lived for some 
years in Europe and became familiar 
with the leading newspapers of the 
British Isles and France, and those of 
Germany as they were under the 
Nazi regime. Having now worked in 
America for upwards of a decade and 
travelled considerably throughout the 
nation, it is interesting to try to ar- 
ticulate one’s permanent impressions 
of the American press. 

First impressions are ‘usually mis- 
leading for the foreign born—the size 
of the Sunday paper, the printer’s ink 
that leaves one with dirty fingers, 
the grammatical errors, misspells and 
misprints, the front page with its 
eternal admonition to turn to page 
seven for the rest of the article, the 
localism as one moves from city to 
city, state to state. Very different im- 
pressions crystalize through the years, 


especially for the professional adult 
educator whose trade makes him 
somewhat more aware of the mass 
media than are persons in other 
trades. I am a practicing adult edu- 
cator. These general impressions are 
inevitably conditioned by the habit 
of looking at the mass media in terms 
of what they do to make people more 
or less mature, more or less informed 
rather than opinionated, more attuned 
to the generation in which they are 
living rather than the generation 
which gave them birth. Here then, 
are my lasting general impressions, 
without documentation and without 


apology. 
1. Courage 


The years following World War II 
have been characterized by “jitters.” 
Coupled with the vague fear of the 
pervasive doctrine called commun- 


ROBERT’S HUNDRED-YEAR VIEW 


When Professor Roberts wrote this article 
he had been invited to say, from his point 
of view, what he would say about American 
newspapers in 1953, to an audience assembled 
in the year 2053. This document was to be 
placed, with others, in a “time capsule” un- 
der the floor of the new Communications 
Center in Iowa City, home of the school of 
journalism of the State University of Iowa. 

The document will be deposited as plan- 
ned, at a time soon to be announced. Mean- 
while, its 100-year viewpoint is intriguing 
for the present, giving the contemporary 
American editor a chance to see perhaps the 
size and kind of spot he is helping to make 
on the pages of history. 

Professor Roberts’ viewpoint is detached 
not only in time but also in space, since he 
has many of the makings of a world citi- 
zen, being a native of Australia, who was 
educated in Australia, England, Iowa and a 
Nazi concentration camp, served in three 
allied fighting forces and is now a professor 
of adult education, in which capacity he has 
lectured before hundreds of Iowa audiences. 

Only recently he has returned from anoth- 
er visit to Australia, where he found his 
previous judgments on the Australian radio 
system confirmed. 


ism (the intellectual and _ spiritual 
strength of which is a mystery to 
most Americans) are the real fears 
of an external threat from a _ hostile 
nation which is larger, apparently tre- 
mendously powerful and diplomati- 
cally more successful, than our own 
and the internal threats of subversion 
and of the tendency to combat it by 
dubious methods. Perhaps the latter 
fear, the fear of nonconformity which 
is inevitably coupled with the name 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy but cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to any one 
man alone, is most characteristic of 
the year 1953. 

This fear does not appear to have 
touched the press. Whether support- 
ing or opposing this or that policy un- 
der investigation, the press has gen- 
erally been singularly free from the 
confusion of ends and means that is 
becoming a danger to American life. 
It has sustained the attack on prac- 
tices which, though legal, may be 
basically unjust and outside the con- 
text of American culture, with a 
clarity, a perseverance and a well- 
documented case. At a time when 
scholars, liberal leaders and some cit- 
izen organizations have shown a dis- 
appointing readiness to run for cover, 
the rocklike stand of the press has 
bordered on the magnificent. 


2. Sense of Responsibility 


Courage for its own sake is not nec- 
essarily productive; it must be cour- 
age in the defense of something 
worth while. Both in relation to the 
preservation of the American way 
and developing an awareness of the 
new world situation of America the 
press has shown a growing sense of 
responsibility in preserving a balance 
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between the old and the new. This 
is not merely a matter of a good cov- 
erage of world news or the ringing 
of loud chimes for what America is 
doing for the world. By-and-large, 
the press has considerably increased 
its coverage of what other people are 
also doing. For example, the Colombo 
Plan of the British Commonwealth 
was well-covered along with the Mar- 
shall Plan. We Americans are re- 
minded of our mistakes and inade- 
quacies and of the existence of other 
points of view. 

I have been interested in quotes 
from foreign newspapers. The Aus- 
tralian press, for instance, habitually 
quotes the Chicago Tribune. As Col- 
onel McCormick never has anything 
good to say to or about Australia, the 
impression of the American press 
given in the Australian press is a very 
warped one. The American press in- 
creasingly quotes from reputable 
newspapers, especially when it is dis- 
cussing something unpleasant for us 
to read, such as the reasons underly- 
ing outbursts of anti-American senti- 
ment abroad. One can cite a great 
number of instances—the political use 
of wheat during the Indian famine, 
the proper and improper use of for- 
eign aid, the complicated problems of 
a United Europe or a European 
army—which have been discussed 
with editorial thoroughness and objec- 
tivity and where not only the varying 
views of Americans but the legitimate 
views of foreigners have received 
considerable attention. 

The many sided coverage of the 
Chinese question and the Korean War 
is a fine example. Without the press, 
the Korean War for many Americans 
would simply be an interminable and 
meaningless struggle demanding the 
sacrifice of their sons. Thanks to the 
sense of responsibility of the press, 
the ordinary American at least has a 
chance to see this war in relation to 
the war in Indo-China and in Malaya, 
the pressures on Yugoslavia and Ber- 
lin and the whole strategy of Russian 
expansion. The American is or should 
be aware that it is something bigger 
than a war over boundary in a small 
nation, something more real and vital 
to American security than a war for 
a United Nations ideal. 


3. Lack of Fundamental 


Knowledge 


The same historical episode, how- 
ever, reveals a fundamental weak- 
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ness of the press, a weakness in the 
choice or the training of personnel. 
Whilst the problems of the Korean 
War have been discussed at length 
and with variety, almost nothing has 
been done by the press to educate 
American citizens to the strategic na- 
ture of the Korean peninsula. The 
chief strategical interest of Uncle Sam 
in the Korean War is the location of 
that nation relative to Manchuria and 
to the industrial heart of Japan. I 
know of no clear discussion of this 
in a daily newspaper, of nothing real- 
ly significant about it at a level less 
than that of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The very maps used by the press in 
the early days of the Korean War 
were maps of no educational value 
for they showed Korea as isolated as 
if it had been an island on the moon! 
This is easily explained in terms of 
the inadequate teaching of geography 
in the typical American school and 
the cultural pressure from a past in 
which strategical geography was of 
only occasional importance. In one 
decade it has become of fundamental 
importance but it is hard to impress 
this fact on the directors of mass 
media, even those devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. It took two months 
to persuade WOI-TV, the only edu- 
cational television station in America, 
to make a mockup relief map of 
Korea and then take its camera to 
the Asiatic end of the peninsula 
whence the problem appears from an 
alarmingly different point of view. 
This lack of realization of the rela- 
tionship of professional skill to funda- 
mental knowledge is not entirely sur- 
prising to a person who has inhabited 
an office next door to a school of 
journalism for a number of years, 
especially as he is connected with 
professional teacher training, a field 
in which the same hiatus exists. With 
the exception of schools of engineer- 
ing and medicine, this criticism may 
be leveled generally at professional 
training, but it is encouraging to note 
that the situation is changing as a re- 
sult of external demands. The great 
city newspapers are increasingly de- 
manding people with accurate spe- 
cialized knowledge as well as jour- 
nalistic skill. The development of sci- 
entific journalism is an illustration. I 
was connected with educational work 
done for the public by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and was im- 
pressed by the fact that great news- 
papers were sending men, on pay, to 


special courses concerned with con- 
tent only. 


4. Lack of Perspective 


Perhaps the same cause accounts 
for the phenomenon of the president- 
ial election of 1948, about which the 
press was almost universally wrong. 
The matter of the presidency was 
minor. The important misinterpreta- 
tion concerned whether the Demo- 
cratic party would be defeated or 
would simply break up. The press ap- 
peared to decide in advance that the 
Democratic party would go down by 
default. I wrote an article at that time 
for the Des Moines Register explain- 
ing why there would be no default 
and possibly no defeat, why the tra- 
ditional north-south lines of party 
loyalties would be breached (as they 
later were), why the state of Iowa 
would not vote any straight ticket in 
the federal elections and finally why 
all this could be easily inferred from 
the development of party life in the 
United States viewed in perspective. 
Since the editorial staff of the Des 
Moines Register includes some of my 
most intimate friends, this article was, 
of course, published. It was regarded 
by the editor as an amusing theoret- 
ical curio from a cloistered longhair 
who could not possibly know the 
American people. To my arguments 
that the situation was quite clear, he 
laughingly explained, “If we Amer- 
icans ever get really clear about any- 
thing we have a civil war!” The 
drinks were on the editor! 

There are certain things happening 
to America, in common with other 
democracies, which are very clear to 
an observer with a minimum basic 
knowledge of contemporary social 
history, chief source for which is a 
newspapers morgue. The human 
story has determining factors as well 
as contingencies, but only the con- 
tingencies tend to appear in the press. 
Perhaps this is not due to a lack of 
content knowledge but merely to the 
psychology of daily journalism which 
sees life in 24-hour doses chopped up 
by a regular going to press. Certainly 
this criticism cannot be leveled only 
at the American press. With regard 
to life on Fleet street it is specifically 
pointed out by Sir Philipp Gibbs in 
his Street of Adventure. It is ironically 
revealed in the absurd misjudgment 
of England’s late panjandrum, Lord 
Northcliffe, who hurried back from 
Sarajevo in 1914 and packed his staff 
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off to Belfast to cover that world- 
shattering event, the Irish revolution! 


5. High Quality 


If it is not a contradiction of the 
criticisms leveled above, I would like 
to record my impression of the ex- 
tremely high level and good quality 
of news and views available to the 
discriminating reader through the 
American press. The Americans have 
made a greater feature of the column 
than have other nations. In most 
newspapers, the good, bad and in- 
different work of the regular staff is 
supplemented by the running com- 
mentary of the columnists. These, too, 
are good, bad and indifferent but 
the responsible men seem to win 
through to positions of influence and 
to wide acceptance. Whether one’s in- 
terest lies in the cumulative folk story 
of an Ernie Pyle or the international 
analysis of Walter Lippmann, there 
is something of quality for any taste. 
Men like Lippmann and Pyle, whose 
work is at opposite ends of the hu- 
man story but on a single plane of 
quality, are able to win to national 
stature through the American press. 
From their eminence they reach mil- 
lions of people through papers which 
do not necessarily agree with their 
views. For those who learn through 
pictures, the same may be said of the 
cartoon strip. One may laugh at 
Simple J. Malarky in a newspaper 
which praises Senator J. McCarthy; 
one may be reminded of sanity by 
Fearless Fosdick in a newspaper that 
over-emphasizes sensational crime. 


6. Faith and Self-righteous- 
ness 


A press which opens its pages for 
the expression both of national leaders 
and of obscure citizens with whom 
it may not agree editorially, displays 
a two-fold faith, faith in the value of 
free access to information and expres- 
sion and a much more important 
faith in the fundamental sanity of the 
people it serves. It is very hard to 
pinpoint this impression, but through 
the varied writings of American 
newspapermen I seem to hear one 
clear voice which says very firmly, 
“The American people are all right, 
Mister; let ‘em in.” In this faith the 
newspaper and the adult educator 
join hands. 

There are those, however, who 
would say that the line between faith 
and _ self-righteousness is a fine one 
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too often crossed by the American 
press. The Allies have accused our 
press of a lack of an adequate sense 
of security in time of war. They 
would also say that the right of the 
press to have access to all goings-on 
should be coupled with a more high- 
ly developed capacity for self-censor- 
ship than appears to be possible in 
America. I hold no strong opinion. It 
is true that a government that can 
trust its press as fully as the English 
government was able to do during 
the crisis of Edward VIII's marriage 
is less likely to resort to the censor- 
ship measures which were imposed 
by President Truman in a moment of 
anxiety. It is equally true that a press 
which seeks every last bit of news is 
more accessible to the headline hunt- 
ers than a press which does not look 
under every bed. I think this is large- 
ly a matter of age and maturity, and 
cannot be hurried or controlled by 
laws. The British have had a thou- 
sand years of freedom in which to de- 
velop their unwritten codes of be- 
havior. We will catch up in our own 
time and in our own way. 


7. Inquisitiveness 


The line between legitimate in- 
quiry and inquisitiveness is also a dif- 
ficult one to draw. It is my impres- 
sion that the American press is much 
more inquisitive than the foreign 
press, especially in matters which 
may be ironically classified under the 
heading, “Private Lives.” The Amer- 
ican press invites itself to breakfast 
at John Doe’s house much more fre- 
quently than does the British, French 
or German. Often this has a purpose; 
family life and the home scene are 
used to illustrate points in democratic 
living, child care, practical Chris- 
tianity, how to get fat or thin, to 
make a million or get by on a penny, 
in short all the human and horse sense 
which is supposed to characterize that 
vanishing phenomenon, the American 
Home. Equally often, these peeks in 
other people’s bathroom windows 
seem to serve no better purpose than 
filling up space in the number of 
pages that a nation allegedly short of 
newsprint thinks it must publish every 
day. 

Provided that it is not my window 
which is being peeped in at, I have 
no objection to this very human ac- 
tivity. It has an explanation which the 
foreigner does not always see. The 
Manchester Guardian is not a Man- 


chester paper; it is a national paper 
that happens to be printed in Man- 
chester. The same is true of the Lon- 
don Times. A conservative living in 
any English city will read the Times, 
a liberal the Manchester Guardian. 
He will get only the news, views, and 
personalities of interest to those who 
establish the paper’s policy. The 
American is more likely to read a 
local newspaper. The single local pa- 
per characteristic of a number of 
America’s provincial cities and towns, 
and sometimes of states, must offer 
a larger fare than a paper which 
caters to one class or group through- 
out a nation. 

Adult educators are schemers; they 
seek to use the existing interests of 
people as stepping stones to broader 
interests. Because the American news- 
paper will print in one edition the 
views of the visiting German ambas- 
sador and the success story of the 
man who keeps the city dump — and 
prebably print both of them on the 
front page—I believe it has more 
educational value than great news- 
papers which tend to ignore the fact 
that people are interested in people. 
There is also a cultural difference; 
Americans place more emphasis on 
neighborliness and less on privacy 
than do most nations and our press 
reflects this habit of life. 


But I am prepared to admit two 
potential evils of overinquisitiveness. 
The first is the development of a sort 
of neurotic, “get your photo in the 
press at any price” attitude in a pub- 
lic which is already manifestly con- 
fused between the struggle for at- 
taining status and the struggle for 
real achievement. Serving as a hall of 
fame and infamy is surely a very 
minor part of a newspaper's function 
and should not be an end in itself. 

This is particularly true for youth. 
The American press pays much more 
attention to the exploits of youth 
than does the foreign press, yet 
America is not really kind to its youth. 
The typical small American town is 
run by and for the middle-aged, suc- 
cessful middle class whom youth help 
entertain during their period of high 
school heroics but who make almost 
no provision for post-high-school 
youth in communities which have a 
larger percentage of youth delin- 
quency than in any other democracy. 
The responsible press is facing this 
problem educationally with function- 
al stories about youthful life. Mean- 
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while another side of the press gives 
to youth a lot of publicity for youth- 
ful activities which will be grown out 
of and with which the publicity, but 
not the desire for it, will pass. 

The second danger is the develop- 
ment of professional inquisitiveness 
as a commercial racket. What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and become a Walter Win- 
chell? It profiteth Walter Winchell a 
measurable number of dollars, and it 
sets an example to a number of 
would-be Walter Winchells to seek 
fame and fortune by professional 
snooping. This is an irresponsible and 
unethical basis for starting a career 
in journalism and can do serious dam- 
age to the social purpose and function 
of a free press. 


8. Sensationalism and 
Gossip 

Perhaps the egotistical career re- 
porter and photographer explain the 
greater percentage of sensationalism 
that may be found even in the re- 
putable press of America. But I do 
not think it is the sole explanation. 
American life is sensational; America 
sells itself to Americans by overstate- 
ment even as Britain sells itself to the 
British by understatement. Both are 
devices. But there is also in America 
an indication of a conscientious use 
of sensational headlines and pictures 
in an effort to call to public attention 
certain social ills. One might instance 
a number of occasions where grim 
and bloody photos of automobile ac- 
cidents are coupled with text aimed 
towards educating the public in traf- 
fic control and safe driving. The same 
is true of crime and delinquency 
stories. There are many that use hor- 
ror in an effort to provoke public 
action. 

This is a well-meaning but mis- 
guided use of sensationalism, another 
instance of the need of basic knowl- 
edge among journalists. There is now 
an established body of psychological 
investigation to prove that seeing hor- 
ror merely accustoms people to hor- 
ror, that contact with brutality brutal- 
izes people. Most people who look at 
photographs of morbid individuals 
threatening to jump from the 40th 
story share vicariously the emotions 
of the street crowd actually present. 
They are not interested in the causes 
and cure of suicidal mania. They 
simply hope the guy will actually 
jump. What a thrill that would be! 
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But I would not condemn the 
misuse of sensational photographs too 
hastily, for curiosity, as the adult 
educator well knows, is a_ starting 
point for education. The person who 
reads the column to find out if the 
would-be-suicide actually did jump 
may find himself unexpectedly learn- 
ing something about psychological 
deviations and their causes. I do not 
wish to excuse the press, for much of 
its sensationalism remains an end in 
itself. It frightens me at times to con- 
template the power of the gossip 
writer. Gossip itself is healthy and 
normal. I prefer the medieval phrase 
“my gossip” to the modern one “my 
pal”; it signifies a real matey human 
relationship. All nations have their 
gossip writers in the press. 

The American press seems to de- 
vote more space to gossip than that 
of other lands, but my chief objection 
to much American press gossip is its 
preoccupation with show people. It 
may be lingering prejudice or prud- 
ery, but I am inclined to think that 
an account of Queen Mary’s visits to 
the Village Fair does less harm than 
one of Rita Hayworth’s visits to Reno. 
The hereditary aristocracy of Europe 
were privileged people and the sys- 
tem undemocratic, but, as people, 
they coupled a high sense of public 
duty and proper behavior with their 
privilege. There are many such people 
in America. Show people are not 
characteristic of America. American 
show people are not even character- 
istic of show people! 

It will be argued that the story of 
the ordinary guy, sentimentalized in 
the Reader’s Digest, is a form of gos- 
sip that is widely read and probably 
edifying. True. It will be argued that 
the show people seek publicity for 
commercial reasons. True. No one 
achieved greatness through a gossip 
column nor can publicity alone make 
success. But publicity can destroy 
success. The power of the pretty lit- 
tle reporter who wants “to make a 
good story” rather than to furnish an 
accurate report is at times alarming 
— particularly when one remembers 
that in this nation of preeminent tech- 
nologists the lady has no shorthand! 


9. Diversity and Eclecticism 

Perhaps the above is a carping 
criticism. So long as a Pegler and a 
Childs, a McCormick and a Cowles 
can vie with each other in a free 
press, what danger can there be? The 


result is a great richness and diversity 
not merely of content and opinion but 
also of writing. After a diet of Peg- 
ler’s inventions and Harlan Miller’s 
abbreviations, of the staccato shrieks 
of Winchell and the fatuous whispers 
of Louella Parsons, the stately jour- 
nalese of the Manchester Guardian is 
only a temporary relief; thereafter it 
is monotonous. And the freedom of 
the freelance and the columnist to in- 
troduce a great variety of subjects 
and happenings on the theory that if 
they interest the writer they must 
interest the reader, results in an eclec- 
ticism which is always interesting, 
often informative and sometimes a 
little absurd. The Des Moines citizen 
looks through his paper in vain for 
some assistance in choosing which of 
the stupendous movies he should 
waste his money on. Instead he finds 
a full column explaining why he 
should see a play in New York. Why 
not? Many people like to read about 
plays; it is often a happier experience 
to read about the Broadway version 
than to see the University Theatre 
version. As for movies, the seats are 
cheap. One can, and often does, walk 
out. 
10. Integrity 
Because of its richness, diversity, 
occasional irrelevance and absurdity 
one can laugh at as well as with one’s 
daily newspaper in America. This is 
altogether healthy. The Colonel 
Blimp frame of mind, which believes 
that the gospel is in the London 
Times and only in the London Times, 
is not a healthy psychology. All news- 
papers make mistakes. American 
newspapers are more ready to admit 
them. With the exception of a few 
silly and self-conscious publications 
like Time or the defunct PM, the 
American press seems very ready to 
enjoy an occasional joke on itself. My 
reaction is an increased trust rather 
than a distrust. It takes a certain ma- 
turity to admit errors. And it takes 
integrity, which is far more impor- 
tant. 
We belong to a generation which 
has heard a great deal about “The 
capitalist press” and about the press 
being the “slave of the advertisers.” 
For the British, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press dis- 
pelled this impression conclusively. I 
believe a similar inquiry in America 
would show similar results. At any 
rate, I know of a number of specific 
cases in which American papers have 
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followed policies against the objec- 
tion of some of their advertisers. Most 
American newspapers will now admit 
that labor is sometimes right. Even 
more encouraging is the fact that 
labor journals will admit that labor is 
sometimes wrong. 

For this reason, I believe the press 
holds a secure position that cannot 
be challenged by radio or TV as we 
now know them. The American press 
is deeply democratic, deeply con- 
scious of its inclusive responsibility 
to the intellectual, the business man 
and the laborer, the thinker and the 
doer. There is nothing democratic 
about our radio and TV system. A 
commercial system which draws its 
chief finance from its advertisers will 
be always the slavish servant of the 
majority. But a healthy democracy al- 
ways contains a minority, and a min- 
ority has a right to listen and see as 
it has a right to read. For this reason 
the Australian system of radio, sub- 
sequently adopted by the Canadians, 
will always be more democratic than 
the American. The popularity of TV 
and radio should therefore not be 
regarded as a threat to the press. 
Rather they are of benefit. Their 
competition constitutes a continuing 
pressure on the press, to maintain its 
more universal quality and appeal. 

There is, however, a danger. Ra- 
dio-TV, being mainly a means to 
mass sales rather than mass educa- 
tion, is legitimately sensitive .to au- 
dience reactions, “listenership.” Not 
to be outdone or mistakenly thinking 
itself in competition with the soap 
vendors, the press has developed 
“readership.” Apart from the fact that 
most contemporary readership studies 
are statistically shabby, their misuse 
could destroy that richness, eclectic- 
ism, variety and wide appeal that 
now set the press so far above the 
other mass media in usefulness to a 
democratic people. Misused, they 
could be as detrimental to newspaper 
expression as that comparable toy of 
educators, the objective test, has been 
to school pupil expression. 

Perhaps the proper destination for 
readership studies is not the office of 
the managing editor but the desk of 
the adult educator. It would help us 
educators regain a humility compar- 
able with our little accomplishment. 
But I do not mind if they are simply 
put in library files along with all the 
other theses which do no harm, for 
nobody ever reads them. 
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So let us end with a final bouquet 
to the press. This one goes, I regret, 
to an alien, but an alien with many 
American friends. It goes to London 
Punch for its cheery contemporary 
effort to sink with subtle journalism 
all the phony “ships” of this seasick 


civilization. 


Former lowa Publisher 
Gives College $13,500 


A former Iowa newspaperman in 
June gave $13,500 to establish a 
scholarship fund at William Penn 
college, Oskaloosa. The donor is 
Charles K. Needham of Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Needham, born in Oskaloosa, be- 
gan his newspaper work with his 
father on the Keokuk County News. 
From 1906 to 1912 he owned and 
published the Washington Press and 
Montezuma Republican. In 1915 he 
acquired the Grinnell Republican. 
When this paper was consolidated 
with the Grinnell Herald in 1936, 
Needham became editor and publish- 
er until his retirement in 1938. 

Iowa publishing circles have known 
the Needham name since 1850. In 
that year John R. Needham, uncle of 
the scholarship donor, established the 
Oskaloosa Herald. 

Will Needham, a brother of the 
donor, published the New Sharon 
Star until 1953. Another brother, S. 
W. Needham, is now the state printer 
in Des Moines. 

Charles K. Needham created the 
scholarship in memory of his wife, 
Nell H. Needham; his parents, Wil- 
liam H. and Olive Ann Knowlton 
Needham; other relatives, and friends 
of student days at Penn college. 

Needham established the scholar- 
ship fund to assist worthy and needy 
students. He also expressed hope that 
William Penn college, his alma mater, 
will continue to grow and influence 
the development of liberally educated 
youth. 


Cochran on Harlan Staff 


Jim Cochran, formerly of Hastings, 
Neb., joined the news and advertis- 
ing staffs of the Harlan newspapers 
early in June. 

A graduate of Hastings college, 
Cochran worked on the Hastings 
Daily Tribune and taught junior high 
school one year. He is married and 
has two children. 


Old Cornstalk Paper 
Stays in Good Shape 


Herb Clark, news editor of the Ma- 
rengo Pioneer-Republican, has writ- 
ten THe Iowa PusLisHER about the 
durability of cornstalk newsprint he 
found in the morgue. He wrote: 


An eight-page section printed in 
1929 on newsprint made from corn- 
stalks has shown almost no ill-effects 
from the 25 years it has been in the 
files of the Marengo Pioneer-Repub- 
lican. 

The section was part of a 24-page 
farm edition. The other two sections, 
printed on wood pulp newsprint, are 
yellowed and brittle. However, the 
section on the cornstalk newsprint is 
still white, has not cracked and has 
the ‘feel’ of rag content paper. 

The cornstalk newsprint was ob- 
tained from the Commercial News of 
Danville, (Ill.), which published an 
issue on cornstalk print in December 
of 1928. 

At the time the cornstalk newsprint 
was used by the Pioneer-Republican, 
two difficulties were noted. The pa- 
per had a tendency to transparency 
and required more ink than wood- 
pulp newsprint. Black masses of type 
in ads and cuts were somewhat grey. 

Apparently the newsprint was too 
costly to produce, as it was never 
used beyond the experimental stage. 

Editor of the Pioneer-Republican 
in 1929 was Mortimer Goodwin, 
Ames banker. Ken R. Marvin, head 
of technical journalism at Iowa State 
college, was business manager. 

Present owners of the Pioneer-Re- 
publican are G. A. and H. V. Ellis. 


Donnelly to Williamsburg 


Jim Donnelly, former Gilmore City 
resident, became news editor for the 
Williamsburg Journal-Tribune, Iowa 
County Farmer, and Pythian Spur in 
June. He also will do some advertis- 
ing work. 

Donnelly, 25, is a 1952 graduate 
of Creighton university, Omaha, Neb. 
He majored in journalism and mi- 
nored in English and philosophy. 

He is married and the father of 


. two children. During two years in the 


navy, he served 18 months in the 
South Pacific. He spent the past year 
farming with his father near Gilmore 
City. 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Congratulating Editors 
Who Make Things Happen 


Congratulations to Paul Smith of 
the Rock Rapids Reporter on his se- 
lection as a director of the National 
Editorial association. This puts him 
in line for the national presidency. 
The presidency of the National Ed- 
itorial association is about the highest 
honor to which any editor could look. 
In this office two Iowans within the 
last two decades have been illustrious 
predecessors — Kenneth F. Baldridge 
of Bloomfield and the late Fred W. 
Hill of Hamburg. Iowa is a proving 
ground for great newspapermen. 

Smith’s appointment was endorsed 
by convention vote of the Iowa Press 
association and supported strongly 
also in other states of this area. It 
recognized his faithful and efficient 
work for Weekly Newspaper Repre- 
sentatives, the reorganized advertis- 
ing service of the NEA. Thus the re- 
ward of work well done is more work 
to do. The man who is faithful in a 
few things is made ruler over many 


things. 


Congratulations also to Bob Bur- 
rows, Jr. for winning first place for 
the best news picture in the: national 
contest of the NEA. This would be 
honor enough for anybody, but for 
the Benton County Star of Norway it 
was particularly sweet. As Bob says, 
“It’s the first time we’ve ever entered 
the tabloid in any contests.” 

And there’s a story behind that, 
because it’s only by a narrow squeak 
that there is any Star at Norway. The 
paper was having hard going a few 
years ago. The town has a population 
of only 435, and when a former pub- 
lisher was ready to sell out it looked 
as though publication might be dis- 
continued. But over in Belle Plaine 
there was this Burrows family, run- 
ning the Union, with enough broth- 
ers, sons and nephews to spare a man 
to go over to Norway and talk to the 
people about the problems and pros- 


pects of giving them a real news- 
paper. And that was done. 

When the Union bought the Star, 
the Star did not disappear. Though it 
is now printed in the Belle Plaine 
plant, it is distinctively Norway’s own 
newspaper, with evidences of all the 
loving care in the way of news and 
picture coverage and advertising serv- 
ice that any town could ask. So now 
the Star has a circulation of 705 in 
and around its town of 435. And it 
brings honors to its community with 
a national first prize in photography. 


The Benton County Star received 
honorable mention also in feature 
writing. And that moves us to say 
that it is no small honor to receive 
even less than a first in the NEA 
national competition. So, our congrat- 
ulations also to the other Iowa news- 
papers which received awards as 
listed elsewhere in this issue. 
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Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of Iowa School of Journalism 


Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Thomas N. Townsend, Assistant Editor 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Harry Ainsworth, Advertising Assistant 


Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
ithe Iowa Press Association; Duane E. Dewel, 
Algona Advance, president of the Iowa Press 
Association. 
Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
Duane E. Dewel, Algona Advance .... 
President 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley Gazette-Tribune 
Vice-President 
J. C. Moore, Winterset Madisonian 
Recording Secretary 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune ..... 
Treasurer 
Managing Director 
John R. Burrows, Belle Plaine Union. . . 
Advisory 
Board of Directors: Willard D. Archie, Shen- 
andoah Sentinel; Gordon Aasgaard, Lake 
Mills Graphic; Leslie K. Hull, Waukon Re- 
publican; Morris B. Crabbe, Eagle Grove 
Eagle; John E. Feuling, New Hampton Trib- 
une; James W. Wilson, Carroll Daily Times 
Herald. 


Congratulations also to Bob Mel- 
vold on his centennial celebration at 
Maquoketa and on his centennial edi- 
tion of the Jackson Sentinel. Congrat- 
ulations also to the Waterloo Courier 
on its centennial edition —a centen- 
nial of the city rather than of the 
newspaper. 

We are moving rapidly into a time 
when more newspaper centennials 
will swing into line for recognition. 
There are more than a dozen Iowa 
newspapers which will be 100 years 
old within the next two years. There 
were 222 newspapers established in 
Iowa in the period from 1836 to 1860, 
which is to say, from the beginning of 
settlement to the time of the Civil 
War. Of these, 118 were discontin- 
ued, leaving 104 still in existence as 
the year 1860 closed. 

Oldest newspaper in the state is 
the Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette, 
established in 1837. This heads the 
list of newspapers established before 
the Civil War, and still running. 

The list was compiled by David C. 
Mott while he was on the staff of the 
historical, memorial and art depart- 
ment of Iowa, and published in his 
historical sketch, “Early Iowa News- 
papers,” in Annals of Iowa for Jan- 
uary, 1928. 

His list, which follows, has been 
modified to recognize consolidations 
that have been made since his list was 
published. The oldest papers in Iowa 
are: 

1837. Burlington Hawk-Eye Ga- 
zette. The Burlington Gazette began 
as the Territorial Gazette and Bur- 
lington Advertiser in 1837. The Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye began as the Iowa 
Patriot June 6, 1839. 

1840. Muscatine Journal. Began as 
Bloomington Herald Oct. 27. 

1841. Iowa City Press-Citizen. Be- 
gan as Iowa Capitol Reporter Dec. 4. 

1848. Ottumwa Courier. Began as 
Des Moines Courier Aug. 8. 

1849. Keokuk Daily Gate City. Be- 
gan as Des Moines Valley Whig and 
Keokuk Register in March. 

1849. Fairfield Ledger. Began as 
Weekly Ledger in November. 

1850. Oskaloosa Herald. Began as 
Iowa Herald July 1. 

1851. Dubuque Telegraph-Herald. 
Began as Dubuque Herald April 19. 

1853. Tipton Advertiser. Began as 
Cedar County Advertiser Nov. 12. 

1854. Maquoketa Jackson Sentinel. 
Began as Maquoketa Sentinel May 
25. 
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1854. Keosauqua Republican. Be- 
‘gan as Keosauqua Republican Sept. 
12. 

1855. Independence Conservative. 
Began as Independence Civilian May 

1855. Davenport Democrat. Began 
as Iowa State Democrat Oct. 15. 

1855. Decorah Republican. Began 
as Decorah Chronicle in October. 

1855. Knoxville Journal. Began as 
Knoxville Journal in October. 

1855. Marshalltown Times-Repub- 
lican. Began as Lafayette Central 
Journal in November. 

1856. Des Moines Register. Began 
as lowa Citizen in February. 

1856. Waverly Bremer County In- 
dependent. Began as Waverly Re- 
publican March 5. 

1856. Anamosa Eureka. Began as 
Anamosa Eureka in August. 

1856. Marengo Pioneer-Republican. 
Began as Iowa Visitor Sept. 6. 

1856. McGregor North 
Times. Began as North Iowa Times 
Oct. 10. 

1856. Winterset Madisonian. Be- 
gan as Iowa Pilot Nov. 6. 

1856. Clinton Herald. Began as 
Clinton Herald Dec. 18. 

1856. Montezuma Republican. Be- 
gan as Montezuma Republican. 

1857. Indianola Record-Herald and 
Tribune. Began as Weekly Iowa Vis- 
itor April 2. 


1857. Council Bluffs Nonpareil. Be- ' 


gan as Council Bluffs Nonpareil May 
2. 

1857. Webster City Daily Free- 
man Tribune. Began as Hamilton 
Freeman June 26. 

1857. Chariton Herald-Patriot. Be- 
gan as Chariton Patriot. 

1859. Waterloo Evening Courier. 
Began as Waterloo Courier Jan. 18. 

1859. Clarinda Herald-Journal. Be- 
gan as Page County Herald May 24. 

1859. Osceola Sentinel. Began as 
Osceola Courier July 30. 

1859. Cresco Plain Dealer. Began 
as New Oregon Plain Dealer. 

1859. Wapello Republican. Began 
as Wapello Republican. 

1860. Sigourney Keokuk County 
News. Began as Keokuk County 
News. 


Linkletter Joins Meredith 

John Linkletter, city editor of the 
Newton Daily News, has resigned to 
work with the Meredith Publishing 
company news bureau. 
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Warm Ideas on a Hot Day 


By Duane E. Dewel 
President, Iowa Press Association 
Y It just goes to prove a fellow 
should never have his picture taken. 

The June issue of THe Iowa Pus- 
LISHER seemed devoted to the cause 
of photography. 

The Old Goat is convinced some 
progress should be made. In the first 
place someone propped up an old 
worn-out carcass with a repulsive face 
and took a picture of it. Then the 
May PuBLisHER printed it on the 
cover. 

The photography short course was 
really needed! 

Then on the inside someone grab- 
bed a high school photo of the Pres 
and printed it. The comparison was 
odious. In fact both pictures were 
odious. Probably the Pres is also 
odious. 

®% But it was a lesson. Any photog- 
rapher for a newspaper can make an 
enemy very easily. There seems to be 
a feeling among press photographers 
that the subjects in front of their 
lenses must be made to look as silly 
as possible. 

The “candid” type photo usually 
leaves a pretty sour taste with the 
subject, and he isn’t apt to rush out 
and buy a few copies to preserve that 
noble phiz for posterity. That’s true 
with most people. 

After all—it’s their body—the only 
one they'll ever have. They’re stuck 
with it and probably are doing the 
best they can about the situation. 

Some people are more sensitive 
than others—probably in proportion 
to their beauty. The Pres long ago 
realized he wasn't anything that 
should hang on a living room wall 
even though he might get a whopping 
majority of votes on the hanging idea. 

He’s looked at his ugly puss so 
long that it has become normal to 
him. Even at best it’s something a 
mother loves simply because she’s 
supposed to, and she gets used to it— 
but it’s a job way and beyond the 
call of duty. 

Ww Ww 
Y% One thing that was really appre- 
ciated was a series of letters from 
admirers in the press fraternity con- 


gratulating the Old Goat on his wide- 
awake, red-blooded, American boy 
expression—complete with eyes closed. 
Past President John, being young and 
full of vigor, looked good, but he was 
caught with his mouth open and the 
Old Goat squinting down the ham- 
burger trap. The Old Goat can re- 
port that John’s tonsils are in good 
order. 


Ww 
w% The Old Goat and the “What 
happened to my story on the club 
meeting?” critical department have 
just returned from Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and a lot of places—complete 
with sore feet. 

Unless you have made one of Don 
Eck’s trips following the NEA con- 
ventions you just haven't lived. The 
conventions are a lot of fun—quite a 
bit of real instruction—and a lot of 
bragging where you can’t get caught 
up. 

After the convention though, it’s 
something! Tours here, there with 
everyone trying to woo the country 
press—convinced that there is a power 
of the press. They have police es- 
corts—even in Washington! You ride 
air-conditioned busses behind a wail- 
ing police siren and have more fun 
running through stop lights and mak- 
ing the peasants get out of the way. 
It’s really living! 

Big corporations go out of their 
way to make you happy in the fond 
hope you'll come home and write an 
editorial about them. 

How many Iowa papers really car- 
ry editorials? One of the big disap- 
pointments to many editors is to pick 
up a nice fat paper and leaf through 
the ads trying to find an editorial 
page—and finding nothing but ads 
with some stuff pushed in where the 
ads didn’t quite fill up a page. 

How much “power of the press” 
is there in that kind of a paper? 

How much “influence” does that 
paper have in the community? 

Is the editor too scared or too lazy 
to write his thoughts—or does he 
park his brains in the cash register? 

It used to be an editor called ’em 
as he saw ’em. He believed his work 
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was a “calling.” He didn’t ask that 
people agree with him—he just want- 
ed to prod his readers to see them 
jump—and make them think. 

Sometimes it seems the newspaper 
has become a_ glorified shoppers’ 
guide—filled with advertising—with 
just enough news to attract subscrib- 
ers—but not so much it interferes with 
the beautiful sound of the cash reg- 
ister bell. 

It’s amazing to attend press con- 
ventions and find the boys greedily 
telling each other how they can make 
some more money. Money is nice. 
I'd like some. It would buy some gro- 
ceries to put meat on the family and 
shoes on their feet. 

But kiddies—what does it profit a 
man to gain all the moolah and lose 
his soul—his newspaper soul—and skip 
over the main reason the postal de- 
partment grants second class rates? 

An editor can’t take his money with 
him. He has to leave it, and money 
has no home—it’s soon happy with 
someone else. The only thing an 
editor can leave and have it live as 
his very own is the influence he has 
wielded. 

And the press association conven- 
tion programmers could find a bit of 
a spot for a cautious discussion of 
editorials, couldn’t they? 

May Allah protect us if people ever 
find out all we are interested in is 
money, and our influence is just a 
heritage that an editor talks about. 


Government Legal Copy 
Is Set in 8-Point Type 

The Waverly Democrat and Brem- 
er County Independent are now pub- 
lishing government legal notices in 
8-point news-size type. 

The switch from smaller type was 
made for two reasons: 

1. To encourage reading of such 
notices, and, hence, interest in the 
operations of local government. 

2. To save money for the public. 

The Waverly newspaper manage- 
ment estimated that the use of larger 
type will reduce the cost to taxpayers 
by 20 per cent. The management said 
it made its decision despite the fact 
that income would decrease and 
government legal notices would take 
up more space. 


Prints Township Atlas 

The Pocahontas Record-Democrat 
has printed a 16-township county 
atlas. 
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Maquoketa Sentinel 
Marks Centennial 


Iowa’s second oldest weekly news- 
paper, the Jackson Sentinel of Ma- 
quoketa, marked its 100th anniver- 
sary with a two-part celebration in 
June. 

On Friday, June 18, the paper pub- 
lished a 180-page centennial edition. 
On Monday, June 21, nearly 300 
guests saluted the paper at its cen- 
tennial banquet. 

Mrs. Margaret Butler edited the 
tabloid centennial issue which re- 
viewed the history of the Sentinel and 
its community. Extra copies of the 
special issue were sold for $1 each, 
with delivery “anywhere in the 
world” guaranteed for an additional 
10 cents per copy. 

Robert T. Melvold, owner and gen- 
eral manager of the Maquoketa news- 
papers, presided at the banquet. Les- 
lie G. Moeller, director of the State 
University of Iowa school of journal- 
ism, gave the evening’s principal ad- 
dress. 

A letter from President Dwight 
Eisenhower brought greetings to the 
Sentinel staff and its readers. Said the 
president: 

“I am delighted to learn of your 
centennial and hope that your news- 
paper may continue for many years to 
advance the cause of truth and public 
enlightenment in Jackson county and 
the state of Iowa.” 

After tracing the technological pro- 
gress of the past century and noting 
the greater humanity of social think- 
ing, Moeller predicted that change 
“will speed up even more in the 100 
years that lie ahead.” 

In such a world, Moeller told his 
audience, “how to keep on being live, 
honest-to-goodness world citizens is 
our most immediate problem.” 

“It’s important that we make an 
effort to fathom the problems of the 
next century,” he said. And in mak- 
ing that effort, he explained, mass 
communications, especially new s - 
papers, have become essential. 

Moeller told his listeners: “Become 
an integral part of the mass media. 
Take a direct and active part in pol- 
itics. Be intelligent, well-informed 
and active in society. Develop a 
world viewpoint. 

“Have much faith in the power of 
an individual. Don’t be inclined to 
call names and employ smear tactics 


if you don’t agree with the other fel- 
low in his thinking. Act like a free 
people. Be willing to speak out in de- 
fense.of yourself and your beliefs.” 

Roy K. Morehead, president of the 
Maquoketa Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke at the banquet on behalf of the 
community's business and __profes- 
sional people. M. L. Lindemier, Jack- 
son County Farm Bureau president, 
represented rural friends of the paper. 

Among the special guests was Car- 
lyle Brown of Mesa, Ariz., a former 
publisher of the Sentinel. Another 
guest was Ed Mason, SUI journalism 
professor and editor of THe Iowa 
PUBLISHER. 


Waterloo Centennial! 


Issue Has 278 Pages 


A 278-page edition formed the 
Waterloo Daily Courier’s tribute to 
that community when Waterloo cele- 
brated its 100th birthday in June. 

The Courier’s Centennial Caval- 
cade edition, published Sunday, June 
20, weighed 4 pounds, 14 ounces; 
included more than 900 photographs; 
and reproduced 8 pages from earlier- 
day Courier issues. A total of 55,000 
copies were printed for regular sub- 
scribers and other purchasers. 

Fact-gathering for the edition start- 
ed last September. Readers were in- 
vited to contribute information. Back 
files of the Courier, itself 96 years 
old, proved to be a valuable source 
of historical material. 


Neiberger Now Edits 
Webster City Graphic 


Earl Neiberger, journalism grad- 
uate of Kansas State college, has re- 
placed Dick Howe as editor of the 
Webster City Graphic. Neiberger is 
33 years old and has worked on news- 
papers in Kansas. 

Howe, who recently married Kath- 
leen Hill of Webster City, has begun 
work on his master’s degree at the 
State University of Iowa. 


STAMPS-CONHAIM 


enerad Newspaper ic. 
For Daily and Weekly Newspa ers 
101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Representative: Neal Hagen 
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Talk by Lady Editor 
Covers Essentials 
Of Newspaper Work 


Jessie Heins, co-editor of the Red- 
field Review, gave a talk and demon- 
stration on “We Make The News” be- 
fore a local study club. The “We” of 
her title refers to the community 
rather than the newspaper staff, and 
she pointed out that it was to em- 
phasize that the editor does not make 
the news — the community does. 

In view of the nearness of National 
Newspaper Week — Oct. 1-8 — THE 
Iowa PUBLISHER believes that a de- 
scription of her presentation should 
be suggestive to those in the pro- 
fession who may plan talks during 
that week. 

Mrs. Heins first read editorial ex- 
cerpts on the community’s importance 
in creating the news. As she talked, 
the pile of copy for the past issue 
was circulated among the group. In 
the copy were commonplace but ex- 
planatory items such as — telephone 
jottings, articles left at the office, 
country correspondence and releases 
from agencies and organizations. 

Then she passed around the same 
copy after it had been edited and 
typed for setting. 

While the group looked over the 
copy, Mrs. Heins described the lino- 
type, holding up a “line o’ type,” and 
passing around corrected galley 
proofs as she explained how new 
slugs are inserted at this stage to 
make corrections. 

Next she exhibited a page-proof 
corrected after lock-up and a copy of 
the completed paper in which were 
notations on the articles, pictures, 
ads, cuts, etc., the group had seen as 
illustration. 

She said that because many persons 
don’t know how pictures are pre- 
pared, she told about cropping and 
engraving. Casting of mats was also 
explained. 

The rest of her talk was about: 

The way in which heads are hand- 
set in a stick. é 

How advertisements are built, 
using as illustration handset and ma- 
chine set ads, and how they are lead- 
ed in and bordered. 

How the assembled features are 
fitted into chases, including problems 
of page make-up in connection with 
space limitation. 
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The process of printing, folding 
and addressing. 

The problem of typographical er- 
rors and what can happen if they 
aren't caught before they get to the 
reader. 


Anna Merritt Learned 

Mrs. Fred M. Learned, wife of the 
publisher of the Wellsburg Herald, 
died June 8 following several years 
of illness from arthritis and heart 
trouble. She was 73. 

The former Anna Merritt was born 
Feb. 13, 1881 at Marengo and was 
married to Fred M. Learned April 
5, 1905. They moved to Wellsburg 
11 years ago. 

Survivors include the husband, 
three children, and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Hattie A. Gury 
The mother of Mrs. John R. Bur- 
‘rows of Belle Plaine died June 15. 
She was Mrs. Hattie A. Gury, 79. 
Her son-in-law, John R. Burrows, 


is publisher of the Belle Plaine Union 
and immediate past president of the 
Iowa Press asociation. 

Mrs. Gury’s death came after a 
long illness. She died in the Schoitz 
Memorial hospital of Waterloo. 


M. A. Kinnamon 


The father of Lawrence L. Kinna- 
mon, publisher of the Brooklyn 
Chronicle, died suddenly June 7 after 
having & heart attack. Mr. M. A. Kin- 
namon, retired Cresco businessman, 
was 69. 

Mr. Kinnamon had lived in Brook- 
lyn from 1925 to 1935, then had 
moved to Grinnell and later to 
Cresco. 


Old-Timer Visits Office 


W. H. Brammer, who says he has 
read the Coon Rapids Enterprise 
since its establishment in 1883, visited 
this newspaper’s office early in June. 
He lives in Shenandoah. 
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Books Get His Goat 


Country Editor Denies 
He's a "Cute Busybody” 


By Henry M. Keezing 
Editor, the Thomaston (Conn.) 
Express 


(Reprinted from the April 
1954 issue of the Nieman Reports.) 


So help me, if I read another story 
or book or book review about the life 
of a weekly newspaper editor, in 
terms of quaint characters, antiquated 
machinery and all the rest of the 
folderol and pap that the general 
public is being fed—then I'll just 
about have to scream out in protest. 

If ever a profession has been ban- 
died about in nonsensical terms, in 
unrealistic generalities and completely 
unproportioned misconceptions, then 
it’s my profession—editing a weekly 
newspaper. 

This, then, is to serve warning on 
authors who are preparing more such 
“delightful” stories. We'll have no 
more of that. 

The most recent offender I have 
seen was a review of Earl Chapin’s 
Long Wednesdays, reviewed by Prof. 
Roscoe Ellard in Editor & Publisher. 
If you missed that one, then we'll fill 
you in. There are the usual cute 
stories about cats: cats getting their 
tails caught in printing presses; cats 
jumping out of windows. Also, there 
is the usual collection of typograph- 
ical errors. Ex, “He crossed the bride 
when he came to it.” 

STEREOTYPED PICTURE 

How disgustingly typical this re- 
view (and undoubtedly the book) 
are of the stereotyped picture being 
painted of the weekly editor. 

You're all familiar with this pic- 
ture. The editor is never pictured on 
his own merits, he’s taken in rela- 
tion to those about him. There are 
certain basic ingredients for this 
formula. There’s the forgetful, elderly 
woman, a country correspondent who 
thinks it’s big news when the first 
pussy-willow blossoms. There’s the 
bookkeeper, a standard fixture for 
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umpty-eight years with the paper, 
who knows everybody’s business. 
Then there’s the editor himself, mix- 
ing his days between selling adver- 
tising, interviewing salesmen, run- 
ning the linotype machine, the print- 
ing press, and occasionally dashing 
off a smashing editorial. 

The net result of all this is that 
the American public has come to ac- 
cept weekly newspaper editors as 
synonymous with “cute busybodys.” 

Does that one make you wince? It 
does me. I’m neither “cute” nor a 
“pusybody.” I’m tired of being so 
classified. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
contemporary weekly editor is a con- 
scientious journalist. His job is one 
which entails every fundamental of 
the writing profession. The difference 
between him and his fellow daily 
newspaper writers can be summed 
up in one word—diversity. 

While the man who works for a 
daily is a specialist, the weekly news- 
paper editor must spread his talents 
out over a wide area. Nevertheless, 
the weekly editor is aware, keenly so, 
of his responsibility. 

Fundamentally, the weekly editor 
is responsible for transmitting 
formation, through print, to a mass of 
readers. He is as responsible for every 
word in his newspaper as is a die- 
maker for his product. If one part (or 
word) is out of line, then trouble will 
result. 

HAS TECHNICAL SKILL 


The weekly editor is as aware of 
changes, modifications and technical 
advances in his profession as is a 
doctor in his. The editor must master 
the fundamentals of brief, factual re- 
porting. He must be capable of do- 
ing makeup. He must be able to write 
headlines. He must know the value of 
the news he handles, the importance 
of his editorials, the worth of his 
pictures. 

He must have the fullest concep- 


tion of deadlines, of printing limita- 
tions and possibilities. He must be 
able to write a coherent lead to a 
story. He must know how to edit an- 
other’s writing. 

In the setup of weekly newspapers 
throughout the country today, the 
editor who must simultaneously work 
in advertising and bookkeeping, print- 
ing and circulation, is becoming more 
and more of an oddity. 

The myth of the kindly old editor, 
enmeshed in his faulty machinery 
and his haphazard existence, prob- 
ably has some legitimate origin. It is 
carried over today in the “big broth- 
er” attitude a community has for its 
respected editor. 

The weekly editor's newspaper, 
more so than any other publication 
today, is “personal.” It goes into the 
home for a full week. Its writer is 
well known to its readers. As a result, 
a competent journalist gains in sta- 
ture and the respect of his readers. 
Little wonder, then, that people turn 
to the editor with their “stories.” 
These stories are any stories, be it a 
suspected bank swindle or the story 
of the first pussy-willow. 

But the myth has blossomed be- 
cause this factor has grown complete- 
ly out of proportion. True, the week- 
ly editor must graciously accept the 
stories about Aunt Bessie’s cow moth- 
ering six calves. He must accept as 
part of his job the gag the boys 
played on old Joey Smith, the shoe 
merchant, when they hid his over- 
coat in the church steeple. He must 
accept, and even enjoy, this phase of 
his work. 

But to the active, professional- 
minded weekly editor, these “small- 
town” and “juvenile” incidents are 
relegated to their proper perspective. 
They are neither fundamental to his 
work week, nor should they be the 
important thought in the later recol- 
lections of his life. 

COMPETITION KEEN 

Weekly newspapering today has 
been thoroughly enlivened by com- 
petition. With practically no excep- 
tions, weeklies must compete, some- 
times viciously, with metropolitan 
dailies which enter their towns. The 
competition is not limited to news, 
but extends to advertising, cutting 
at the home paper’s life-blood. 

Under these conditions it becomes 
foolish to contend that the weeklies 
are willing to stand pat, to do as they 
always have done. The provocative 
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influence of competition has tended 
to make the weeklies more keenly 
eager to do a better job. 

Personal contacts, anecdotes, minor 
incidents are a part of the weekly 
editor’s life, just as they are a part of 
the life of a carpenter, taxi driver or 
clergyman. They are NOT the key 
part of his work. 

If I were to write a book about 
weekly newspapering, passage after 
passage would follow this pattern: A 
story of a man keen to ferret out the 
news; of how that man would strive 
to learn all possible about the subject, 
always objectively; of how he would 
later write that story, submitting 
clean, neat, accurate copy; of his edit- 
ing, proof-reading, headline writing; 
of how he would judge the value of 
his story, and how he would utilize 
the story in planning makeup. 

Perhaps such writing, dry stuff in- 
deed, would never sell, never be pop- 
ular. But if nothing else, it would 
paint a much more realistic picture 
of the important part of a weekly 
editor’s activities than the one which 
has been painted, no, charcoal 
sketched, for the American public to 
date. 


Goeldner’s Son Wins 
SUI Degree, Awards 


High honors went to the son of 
Leslie R. Goeldner, publisher and 
editor of the Earlham Echo, at State 
University of Iowa commencement 
exercises June 11. 

Charles Raymond Goeldner earned 
a bachelor of arts degree in journal- 
ism. He also won the Fairall award, 
a $750 scholarship given to the out- 
standing student in advertising. 

‘In addition, Goeldner received a 
certificate in journalism and a Sigma 
Delta Chi scholarship award. The 
last award goes to all seniors in the 
top 10 per cent of their graduating 
class in journalism. 
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Paper Seizes Power 
By Using Local News 


By F. W. Brinkerhoff 
Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight & Sun 


Among newspaper folks we hear 
constant discussions concerning the 
menace to the newspapers of the 
smaller cities of the country and those 
that can probably be described as 
country newspapers. The menace, we 
are told, is a composite monster — 
radio, television, the metropolitan 
press and other media of advertising 
and distributors of information. My 
opinion is that the biggest menace to 
the newspapers of smaller cities ~ 
the country newspapers — is the tend- 
ency of these newspapers to ignore 
their greatest source of power and 
prosperity. 

This source of power is available to 
every newspaper publisher. Further- 
more, it cannot be taken away from 
him. If he has the capacity to operate 
a newspaper, proper ambition to util- 
ize his capacity and ordinary energy, 
he will erect a barrier against invad- 
ers of his field. In doing that he will 
not only protect his own enterprise 
but will advance it as he has retarded 
the threats of trouble. The crowning 
opportunity for every newspaper in 
the cities under metropolitan size and 
particularly in the cities of 25,000 or 
30,000 down, or up some as the case 
may be, lies in making the newspaper 
intensely local. 

Added to the list of those things 
menacing newspapers today are the 
comprehensive wire service — the 
telegraph service — and the innumer- 
able features, including comics as 
well as columns. Every newspaper 
publisher in the so-called country 
newspaper class knows the tendency 
on the part of staff members to cut 


down on the production of local news 
in all its phases in proportion to the 
amount of telegraph copy that comes 
in. Many publishers lament the in- 
fluence for bad of the leased wire 
service — the influence for bad on the 
city desk and on the staff or report- 
ers. Here is where a publisher should 
walk with a firm tread into his news 
department and put an end to the 
idea that telegraph news can take 
the place of local news — or should be 
permitted to. 

A newspaper should serve the com- 
munity that supports it. The best 
service of a newspaper to its com- 
munity is to put in its columns every 
possible bit of local news day by day. 
Whoever heard of a complaint in a 
town that the newspaper has too 
much local news? A resident of your 
town is interested in something about 
the war in Korea, of course. He is in- 
terested in the supreme court's steel 
decision as he was interested in the 
president's seizure of the steel mills. 
He is interested in the political cam- 
paign. But the thing that makes him 
a subscriber to the home newspaper 
—the paper in a small city —is the 
desire to see what goes on among his 
neighbors and friends. 
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Texas Publisher Tells 


Three Ways to Hold Line 


Against Loss of Income 


By Joe T. Cook 
Mission (Texas) Times 

A 1951 cost study conducted by 
the National Editorial association 
shows that one-third of the news- 
papers reported a “net income before 
income taxes” of less than 6%. Five 
per cent of the weekly newspapers 
reported losses ranging from .1% to 
10.5%. 

The cost study carried this signifi- 
cant statement: “With a third of the 
newspapers earning less than 6% be- 
fore taxes, it is apparent that the 
weekly newspaper business demands 
the best business management prin- 
ciples publishers can muster. A gen- 
eral decline in business could soon 
spell ruin for a large number of 
weekly newspaper publishers.” 

This same study showed that fifty 
cents of every dollar received by an 
average weekly newspaper is spent 
for salaries and wages. 

The wages of printers have not 
only kept pace with inflation but 
have outdistanced it. Since 1941 
wages have increased in the follow- 
ing classifications as follows: 

Hand Compositors 120% 
Pressmen 121.3% 

Press Assistants 134.1% 
Bindery men 126.8% 
Bindery women 148.3% 

But during this very same period 
the cost of living, as measured by the 
bureau of labor statistics of the U. S. 
department of labor, has increased 
only 89.3%. From 1947 to 1951 the 
average hourly earnings in the print- 
ing industry rose 44.5c per hour as 
compared with 25.7c per hour in all 
other manufacturing trades. 

In this 1951 cost study of the NEA 
in the 2M to 3M circulation classifi- 
cation the wages and salaries in- 
creased from 51% of the total income 
in 1950 to 53% in 1951. At the same 
time the net income before income 
tax dropped from 12% in 1950 to 8% 
in 1951. In this and other newspaper 
and printing cost studies there is a 
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definite correlation between wages 
and salaries and profits. The higher 
the wages and salaries the lower the 
net income and the lower the wages 
and salaries the higher the net in- 
come. I am not referring to the indi- 
vidual rate of pay in this instance but 
the percentage that wages and sal- 
aries bear to the volume of gross sales 
of the business. 


The average profits from 1947 to 
1951 in the printing industry accord- 
ing to Inland Printer, are as follows: 

1947—9.39% 
1948—8.95% 
1949—7.39% 
1950—8.60% 
1951—6.89% 


I think all of us have come face to 
face with the unpleasant reality that 
production costs are going up and up 
and at the same time the profit mar- 
gin is inexorably becoming smaller 
and smaller. 

Now just how can we come to 
grips with this condition which, if al- 
lowed to continue, will soon strangle 
the small town weekly press of our 
state and nation? In other words, how 
can we fight the profit squeeze that 
is upon us? 


I am going to suggest three major 
ways in which we can combat this 
situation. First, increase your volume; 
second, increase the efficiency of your 
business; and third, reduce costs. 


I. INCREASE YOUR VOLUME 


a. If your advertising rates are not 
high enough, raise them. Consult the 
NEA or CPA directory to get the 
average rates in your circulation 
bracket. Many publishers have been 
afraid to raise rates, but they will be 
pleasantly surprised. Before you raise 
rates, go personally to the larger ad- 
vertising accounts and explain to 
them the necessity for the raise. Then 
send letters to every advertiser ad- 
vising of the rate change and the rea- 
sons for it. If you can cite increased 


circulation, that helps cushion the 
shock. If you follow this procedure 
you will have few complaints. 

b. Sell your printing for enough to 
make a profit. I recommend for the 
small shop the use of the Franklin 
Printing catalogue, and don’t kid 
yourself that you can produce print- 
ing for a lot less than this price list, 
because you can't. I suggest that you 
print a form on the back of your job 
ticket or jacket on which to keep ac- 
curate production time on jobs. You 
can work out your own economic 
hour rates and apply the time re- 
quired for each operation and have 
your own cost system. In that case 
use Franklin as a quick and easy 
check. 

Step up your sales effort. Have 
your salesmen spend more time out 
of the office calling on customers. 
Have them telephone in to the office 
occasionally to pick up calls and 
other information. If they go out of 
town have them leave their itinerary 
so that they can be contacted by tele- 
phone in case urgent calls come in 
from customers. Nothing can substi- 
tute for personal sales contacts. In- 
crease your sales force. 


Il. INCREASE EFFICIENCY AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 


Plan ahead—anticipate what is 
coming up. Co-ordinate your depart- 
ments. 

a. Preparation of copy in the front 
office. Advertising layouts must be 
such that they can readily be under- 
stood by printers and should be ac- 
companied by all mats and cuts. Send 
all national mats back on press day 
for the next week. News copy should 
be typed, should be clean and free of 
errors, and heads should accompany 
stories back to the machine. Eliminate 
the head-to-come stories and save the 
operator's or the makeup man’s time 
of coming to the front office fran- 
tically hunting for a head. Route copy 
to plant in the order that it is to be 
used. Commercial printing copy 
should be turned in in clear, readable 
form and should be accompanied by 
a working dummy or layout of the 
job, showing exact stock size and the 
arrangement of copy on the sheet. 
Job tickets should carry all necessary 
and clarifying information concern- 
ing composition, stock, presswork in- 
cluding color of ink and numbering, 
and all bindery operations, packag- 
ing and method of delivery. 
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b. Deadlines. Set positive deadlines 
on news and advertising copy and de- 
mand that they be met. I know of 
weekly newspaper publishers that 
every week knock themselves and 
their personnel out by working all or 
most of the night on Thursday getting 
their newspapers out. They get this 
habit and think this is a necessary 
evil of the business. After you have 
met your deadlines in the front office 
you can put heat on the back shop 
to produce on time. 

c. Adequate parts and supplies on 
hand (Gaskets for non-offset gun 
and plenty of mats for typesetting 
machines). 

d. More economical to buy new 
equipment or equipment that is fac- 
tory rebuilt and guaranteed by reput- 
able company. Can’t use 1925 equip- 
ment and pay 1954 wages. 

e. Keep the plant clean—hell boxes 
—inspire pride of workmen in a clean 
shop and in their work. 

f. Lead and slug racks full and pigs 
stacked by Linotype and Ludlow ma- 
chines—kept up by apprentice or two- 
thirder. Should not allow $2 per hour 
operator to be hunting for metal. 

g. Storage of forms and card index. 

h. When a job goes back, be sure 
of stock and ink—then! 

i. Stock card—have stock on hand 
when the form is put on the press. 

j. Lavatory in the pressroom. 

Ill. REDUCE COSTS 

a. OK stamps on proofs to cus- 
tomers, both advertising and com- 
mercial printing. Saves spoiled work 
and reruns in job printing and angry 
advertisers. 

b. Delivery receipts and packing 
slips. 

ce. Stagger hours, particularly of 
floormen and perhaps pressmen, to 
take care of peak on newspaper. 

d. Run night shift to eliminate 
overtime at time and a half. 

e. Use time clock. It makes for 
better habits. Employees should not 
leave the plant. Cut out leaving for 
coffee—have coffee maker or Coke 
machine in the shop. 

f. Buy oil in drums. 30 wt. cheap 
motor oil in 54 gallon drums is just 
as good for oiling your printing ma- 
chinery. 

g. Shell casting of cuts. (11 points) 
Less metal, less time cooling, less 
sawing, less routing, saves base ma- 
terial, enables cuts set at angle and 
floating of Linotype slugs. 

h. Cut telephone expense—strict 
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use of telephone slips—have book- 
keeper account for every telephone 
call by authorized slip—eliminate a 
lot of leaks in telephone bills. 

i. Preventive maintenance—on type- 
setting machines set aside 10 to 15 
minutes each morning for cleaning 
space bands, plunger, mouthpiece, 
mold disk and first elevator jaws and 
necessary oiling and wipe up of ma- 
chines. On other equipment com- 
pletely clean up once a week. 

j. Reduce costs by keeping em- 
ployees happy and contented. 

1. Show appreciation for work and 

compliment good jobs. 

2. Give them a sense of security 
and a sense of belonging to the 
organization and being a_ part 
of a team. 

3. Bonuses—vacation—sick leave. 

4. Get the best men possible and 
when you have a good man who 
is a superior producer pay him 
enough to keep him. Capable, 
efficient, loyal men and women 
employees are not expensive— 
they are a necessity if weekly 
newspapers are to survive. 

I repeat—In order to combat rising 
costs and sliding profits—in order to 
fight the profit squeeze, we must: 

1. Increase our volume. 

2. Increase our efficiency. 

3. Reduce costs. 


Church News Commended 

Coverage of religious news in Win- 
neshiek county was commended in 
June by the official board of De- 
corah’s First Methodist church. 

In a letter to the Decorah news- 
papers, the board expressed its ap- 
preciation of space given to “religious 
news for all churches.” The board 
said that such coverage “helps to 
keep our communities aware of the 
importance of the Christian churches 
in community life.” 


Norberg Is Speaker 

Donald A. “Duke” Norberg of the 
Albia newspapers was banquet speak- 
er for the convention of the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers association in 
Baker, Ore., June 18. 


Ultang Wins Award 

Don Ultang, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune photographer, won first 
award for picture sequence in the an- 
nual contests of the National Press 
Photographers association for 1954. 


Caswell Tells How 
To Eliminate ‘Static’ 


Carl C. Caswell, who spoke on pic- 
ture surgery at the June convention of 
the Iowa Press Photographers asso- 
ciation, has sent additional helpful 
information to THE Iowa PUBLISHER. 
He wrote: 


I think I have found a way to stop 
static, or that is, to clear films and 
glasses of the particles it draws. You 
know, no doubt, how when a sheet of 
glass or film is vigorously brushed 
the particles you brush off immediate- 
ly leap around to the other side of 
the sheet, drawn by static. 

Those working for offset will par- 
ticularly be interested in this handy 
device: a plush floor or wax polisher 
made by the Fuller Brush people. It 
is a flat steel base with a piece of 
plush around the flat side, two lips 
or brackets near the back middle with 
holes, intended for application of 
handle. There is of course, no use for 
the handle in our case, but those lips 
make a convenient handle for our 
work, 

You simply draw the plush across 
your film, or glass, once, maybe 
twice, smoothly, quickly, steadily, and 
at the end of the stroke pull the 
device completely away. You may 
note an absence of those dust par- 
ticles, and unless you rub the film 
against something it will stay clear 
for some time. 

You don’t even have to clean the 
doggone brush; the particles it picks 
up stay in the plush. And you could 
make one by getting some plush and 
mounting it across any flat block. I 
think Fullers sell these, without han- 
dles, for about 30 cents. 

I hope this helps somebody. When 
I saw one in a salesman’s kit I recog- 
nized the possibility, recalling how 
when I was a kid I observed the static 
electric propensities of plush on rail- 
road car seats. Maybe you remember 
such experience. 
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Classified Ad Page 
Is Community Mart 


By George J. Measer, Jr. 
Amherst Bee, Williamsville, N. Y. 


The classified page in your weekly 
newspaper is the marketing place of 
your community, representing the 
individual, not the merchants. It 
should be pleasing to the eye, have a 
news value, and be easy to read. The 
classified page is just as important as 
any display ad and should be treated 
with just as much consideration. 

There are two basic types of page 
that are generally accepted for make- 
up for want ads—a light-face page 
with a minimum of bold faces and a 
bold page using display and cuts. As 
for either light or bold face, it should 
be based on the community and the 
mechanical set-up of the paper. 

The light page has few bold lines, 
using quite a bit of white space be- 
tween ads. Some editors feel that this 
type of page discourages the mer- 
chants because they are not allowed 
to use display lines. On the other 
hand, they feel that it encourages the 
individuals who constitute the back- 
bone of the classifieds. It makes each 
one feel that his small ad has just as 
much chance as the rest and won't be 
overlooked by the eye-pulling of the 
large, black lines. With many indi- 
vidual ads, the page offers more 
variety and reader interest. 

Using display lines, cuts and little 
spacing makes the page appear black. 
Advocates of this type of page feel it 
is more inviting for the small business- 
man. Also they feel that the era of 
individual advertising is past; people 
aren't selling used articles as much as 
in previous years. However, I feel 
that this is not true in the weekly 
field. The bold page is possibly more 
for the city or daily newspaper. I 
think generally the light face is far 
better for weeklies, the bold page too 
harsh and lacking individualism. 

The position of the classified page 
in the paper should be on the inside, 
not as some papers have it, on the 
back. Save the back for the display 
customers. Use a “dead” page in the 
paper to attract interest to it. This 
also gets the readers to read the paper 
more thoroughly. Also the want ads 
should never be buried under other 
advertising—put them at the top of 
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the page where they can be easily 
found. 

Generally the sixth page in an 
eight-page paper or the eighth page 
in a twelve-page paper is the best. 
This is usually a “dead” page. Good 
reader interest, such as church or 
school notes, should be placed next 
to it. Also the same page for the clas- 
sified should be used consistently; 
it should not be moved from week to 
week. 

One of the gravest crimes of the 
classified page is the small heading 
or masthead usually used. It general- 
ly should be at least double column 
and if possible, three columns wide, 
regardless of the number of ads 
shown. A large masthead impresses 
on thé people the importance of the 
page and attracts attention. The best 
policy is to use good, clear, easy-to- 
read type. 

The rate card, including the tele- 
phone number and deadline, should 
appear in conjunction with the mast- 
head. The rates should be as simple 
as possible, so people are able to 
figure the cost of the ad at home. 

To help the readers find the ad 
they are looking for, the classifica- 
tions should be easy to read. This 
helps to bring people back week after 
week, 

There are about four generally ac- 
cepted ways to use classifications. 
Some papers have used the same se- 
quence for so long, that it has be- 
come a “trade-mark” of the paper and 
the readers are used to it. Some pub- 
lishers believe in alphabetizing the 
classifications to make them easier 
for the reader. Others feel that num- 
bering and using a box at the top of 
the page with the classifications and 
corresponding numbers is the best 
idea. This also advertises to the reader 
the variety of offers. Still other pub- 
lishers don’t use any classifications. 
They believe this makes the reader 
read all the ads to find what he or she 
is looking for. However, people in 
general are lazy and the easier it is 
for them to find what they are looking 
for, the quicker they will resort to the 
want ads. 
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The typography for classifications 
should be clear and able to stop the 
eye easily. Generally, classifications 
are set two or three times larger than 
the regular want ads. A different rule 
should be placed at the top and bot- 
tom of classifications than is used to 
separate the want ads. 

The classified ad itself is usually 
set in the same type style as that of 
the newspaper. This is easier for the 
mechanical end of the paper, and 
also makes it easier for the reader to 
let his eye glide into the page from 
the reading material. 

Space between the ads should be 
treated carefully. Usually a_ hairline 
on one to six points is accepted as 
standard. But if possible, four to six 
points is better because of the more 
individualism and easier reading it 
gives the ad. 

Last of all, the ads should contain 
as much information as possible. The 
more information, the quicker the 
reader will buy: the quicker he buys, 
the better it is for the paper as this 
will build confidence, more readers 
and more subscriptions. 

Try opening-up the “gold mine” in 
classified—it’s worth it. 


SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 


boost circulation 


Every department of your paper be- 
comes a circulation the 
stories are illustrated with photo- 
graphs of local people and events. 
Sports, local news, feature and hu- 
man interest stories take on new life 
and excitement. 

There is no limit to your use of pic- 
tures when you use the Scan-a-graver 
to produce sharp, easy-to-use plastic 
halftones right in your own plant. 
Cost is amazingly low. For complete 
details write Fairchild Camera & In- 
strument Corp., Robbins Lane, Syos- 
set, L. I., N. Y., Dept. 100-76. 
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